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Their Wide Range 

verse lyrics as beautiful as any old songs in rhyme; already 
we have hints of a truly modern poetic drama, as Mr. 
Schneider points out in another page of this number. And 
we of the Middle-west have at least one poet of epic im- 
agination; for Edgar Lee Masters would set forth, on his 
immense canvas, "a census spiritual, taken of our America," 
showing 

The closeness of one life, however humble, 
With every life upon this globe. 

Whatever exceptions may be taken in predicting the qual- 
ity of the ultimate harvest, the most exacting critic must 
admit a rich growth. According to the Mercure de France, 

II est evident que les Etats-Unis entrent resolument dans l'As- 
semblee des Muses avec une merveilleuse offrande de poesie. 

H.M. 

THAMES MORASSES 

I have just destroyed the article of which the above title 
remains — the reader's time is worth something. The situa- 
tion reduces itself to this: Paris is, or at any rate feels as if 
it were, annoyed that civilization has been held up for five 
years. It contains the still respectable figure of Anatole 
France, apologizing for the "betises" which he has written 
during the late excitement. It contains a certain number 
of solid and respectable people, like Salomon Reinach, who 
go down to the Academy and the Institute and discuss 
problems connected with literature and scholarship with 
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at least a certain serious decency. It contains Marcel 
Proust and a scattering of mentally active "younger au- 
thors" among them: Cocteau, Morand, Aragon, Cendrars, 
Soupault; and certain perhaps static poets like Cros, and 
Vlaminck when he lays down his paint-brush. 

I return to London, and am immersed in the aroma of 
death. Mr. Gosse was at any rate a genuine antimacassar 
of the antimacassar period, but "to no such aureate earth 
is turned" that one needs commend the prolongation of 
his intellectual obsequies, as in the London Mercury, founded 
apparently for that purpose alone. 

Britain is not annoyed at the suspension of civilization. 
Officially the recognized "organs" of Britain's literature 
desire literature as it was before Flaubert, which is just 
as intelligent as to desire science as it was before Pasteur 
and Curie. A dead language is still almost ubiquitous in 
the verse of the "Georgian poets." From various corners 
various "established" (saving your reverence, they are 
called) "critics," continue to commend works whose titles 
and authors they will have forgotten in ten months' time. 
Owen Seaman, from the camouflage of Punch humor, has 
unfalteringly praised the worst for twenty years; and to let 
this type of person speak for itself I turn to Mr. Lucas: 

One of the most satisfactory things about literary England today 
is the revival of its journalism. 

Unfortunately Mr. Lucas' statement is correct: anyone 
searching for anything better than journalism in this island 
will find not satisfaction but dissatisfaction, and that of 
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no moderate nature. Their journalism satisfies Mr. Lucas, 
but that is no reason why an intelligent foreigner should 
waste his time on current English productions. The faked 
highbrow side of their journalism is a buffoonery, a gen- 
eral commendation of the indifferent, an aversion from 
the precise word, a hatred of investigation, a dislike of 
exact valuation. As for the rest of it, a trace of cockney 
sarcasm in a two-penny comic {London Opinion) is the 
sole healthy symptom I have seen since my return from 
the continent. Verbatim : 

We beg to "suggest" that the circulation of London Opinion is 
seven times as great as that of any other purely comic journal, 
except the Daily Mail. Any proof to the contrary will be ignored. 

This paragraph, I may point out, is not so important a 
piece of work as Julien Benda's Belphegor, but it is the 
most serious piece of definitely English criticism of the 
Englische Zeitgeist, Anno Domini 1920, that I have found 
in the last six months. 

Ten years ago I should have advised, and did advise, 
other American writers to come to England for the sake 
of their work; at the present moment there is no literary 
reason for my not leaving the country. 

The news of literary London, in the sense of news 
of a London interested in literature, not in journalism, is, 
and has been for months, perfectly well known in America: 
Henry James is dead; Hardy is one-hundred-and-ten ; W. 
H. Hudson is not very active; Mr. Yeats has retired to 
Oxford, Mr. Hueffer to Sussex; Mr. Eliot wastes his time 
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in a bank; Mr. Lewis is painting; Mr. Lytton Strachey 
is writing the life of Queen Victoria; Mr. Frederic Man- 
ning is doing a biography of an official person of no inter- 
est whatever, and may sometime finish his romance begun 
in or about 191 1 ; Mr. Kipling is contributing to the Anglo- 
French review; Mr. Lennox Robinson (Irish) has written 
a play which is said to be entertaining; Mr. Bottomley is 
writing in the Sunday Illustrated to controvert the Poet 
Laureate; Mr. H. G. Wells has written a history of the 
world in, I think, shilling parts, illustrated with baroque 
and marvellous fantasy; Mr. Austin Harrison edits the Eng- 
lish Review to suit himself — a feat which would be re- 
markable in no other country save England, but is here 
highly commendable, his sole competitor in this line being 
that Fighting Temeraire, A. R. Orage, whose paper deals 
chiefly with economics, but stands rigidly for free speech 
on all topics. As for the rest of the periodic productions — 
the back files for 1895 are probably quite as instructive, 
certainly as modern, and very possibly more entertaining, 
than those bearing deceptive indications of the year current. 
The intellectual curiosity of this island is nil. The de- 
sire for more precise ideation, for better prose, for inter- 
national standards, is zero; and the young American who 
wants external stimulant for his thought would do better 
to turn his attention to Paris — despite the fact that the actual 
study of his own language can not be continued in that 
city, and that the study of his own language is of inesti- 
mable importance. 
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But in the choice of evils it would be better that our 
American prose should run to gallicisms, if so it might be 
supple and sensitive; better even that it contract a certain 
eccentricity if there come with this a capacity for precise 
rendering of the image: than that it should fall into lignifi- 
cations of phrase, as in pre-Flaubertian English; into the 
traps of British academic thought — pomposity, Spectator, 
Times Lit. Sup. solemnity, the "cradle" of the balanced 
sentence — and all this other fustian, which is so adequately 
interpreted to mean that "any proof to the contrary will 
be ignored." 

"The rhetoricians ruined the empire," and the Georgians 
finished the Asquith administration, and England of course 
must be let to do as she likes; but there is no reason for 
our being implicated in the debacle of her intellect and of 
her literature. Ezra Pound 
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Kora in Hell: Improvisations, by William Carlos Williams. 

Four Seas Co. 

Patience, rather than any other attribute, has become the 
needful luggage of him who journeys through the chron- 
icles of this day. 

The human being is, at his best, a creature full of curi- 
osity. We wish to know why we are as we are, and how 
the thing we call our modern world has come to be. So 
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